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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



[Vol. xxiii, No. 3. 



of the volume [vol. rv, ed. 1793] on a blank 
page are Hartley's lines beginning 

' Brief as the reign of pure poetic Truth' — 

and containing these lines which I have copied 
from the autograph — 

' Thus Donne — not first — but greatest of the line — 
Of stubborn thoughts a garland thought to twine ; 
To his fair maid brought cabalistic posies, 
And sang quaint ditties of metempsychosis : 
" TwiBts iron pokers into true love knots," 
Coining hard words not found in polyglots.' 

You will, therefore, see that the quotation made 
shows Hartley as including in his own verses a 
line of his father's — and this bears out your 
contention. 

" S. T. C.'s lines were first published in Literary 
Remains in 1836, and there in print most proba- 
bly Hartley saw them for the first time. His 
lines were, I think, written in 1843. ..." 



Baltimore, Md. 



Wightman F. Melton. 



LONGFELLOW AND THE HEXAMETEB. 1 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs : — When Longfellow published his Ballads 
and Other Poems in 1841 he made in the intro- 
duction to his translation of Tegner' s Children of 
the Lord's Supper the following statement : 

' ' I have preserved even the measure, that inexor- 
able hexameter, in which, it must be confessed, the 
motions of the English muse are not unlike those 
of a prisoner dancing to the music of his chains ; 
and perhaps, as Dr. Johnson said of the dancing 
dog, the wonder is not that she should do it well, 
but that she should do it at all." It may occa- 
sion some surprise to hear a poet speaking thus of 
a meter in 1841 and resolving to choose it for an 
original epic in 1845. Such is, however, the case 
and the poet's conviction was strong enough to 
triumph over the fears of his best friends. One 
year later still he declares that same hexameter, 
which had earlier seemed to him as an oppressor 
of the language, to be a benefactor in disguise. 
"The English world," he says, "is not yet alive 
to the beauties of that meter." 

What perhaps suggested to Longfellow that he 
was to accomplish to some extent at least what 
Clough and Southey had failed to accomplish? 
The years 1845, 1846, 1847 abound in instances 
that show him enthusiastically occupied with the 
possibilities of the hexameter in English. He 
talks hexameters with Felton on the street corner ; 

'Adapted from a dissertation by the writer of this note, 
entitled : Longfettovfs Wechtelbeziehungen zu der deutschen 
Litteratwr, Leipzig, 1907. 



he reads a hexameter translation of Homer in 
Blackwood, and praises it ; he ruins an evening 
with the Vision of Judgement and exclaims (yes, 
even our mild Longfellow !) : " It is enough to 
damn the author and his hexameters forever!" 
Where may we look for the initial impulse of 
these enthusiasms? Perhaps in the reception 
accorded those first hexameters in the translation 
of Tegner (which are by the way crude enough) ? 
Hardly. The deed was not convincing. No one 
called it out and out a success ; many said it was 
a failure. Allston wrote without enthusiasm ; 
Prescott even with pessimism. Felton and Sumner 
had been so little convinced that they advised a 
different measure for Evangeline. Did an encour- 
aging word come from any important authority ? 
It did. That authority was in Germany, where 
the admissibility of the hexameter was established 
by Hermann und Dorothea. 

On the seventeenth of September, 1842, Long- 
fellow, then in Marienberg, wrote a short letter 
to Ferdinand Freiligrath, in which occurs a sen- 
tence seemingly without especial bearing, unless 
one happens to be looking for a solution that 
makes it significant. "Have you seen," he 
asks, "the Magazin fur auslandisehe Litteratur ? 
It has a paragraph on English hexameters, in 
which an extract is given from my translation of 
Tegner." Amid his own doubts and those of his 
friends the poet found in the paragraph here 
referred to the unqualified approval of an influen- 
tial magazine. 

' ' Better than did Southey and Taylor, a modern 
American poet has succeeded in his attempts in 
the English hexameter. Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, author of Hyper ion, who has been frequently 
mentioned in these pages, has favored us, in his 
recently published Ballads and Other Poems, with 
a translation of the beautiful Swedish poem of 
Tegner, the Children of the Lord's Supper. As 
is well known the Swedish tongue is able to repro- 
duce the ancient measure with greater fidelity and 
fuller tones than even the German. Longfellow 
has endeavored to imitate the Swedish, and we 
consider that he has produced the best English 
hexameters in existence up to the present." 

These words would not have been so significant 
had not the problem of the English hexameter 
been so long before the world of critics and poets. 
The former had asserted what the latter had 
failed to disprove, the impossibility of good hexa- 
meters in our language. Here was an excellent 
opportunity to confound the theories of critics and 
surpass the attempts of former poets. And the 
resulting hexameters in Evangeline, inevitably 
tiresome as they are, show a good proportion of 
the varieties of rhythmic modulation possible to 
that meter in English. 

T. M. Campbell. 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 



